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in the year 2000^ there will be approximately l^ttOD 
coomunity colleges in the United States, This eotifflate is based on 
estrapolation of the "saturated" sodels evident in such states as 
Florida^ fashington^ California^ Hichigan^ Illinois Ohio^ and Hew 
Tork^ vhere a campus is within commuting distance of 90-95S of the 
state's population. Hajor changes in organiMtional form are not 
anticipatefl^ although the most prominent form will be the local 
inatitution founded and organised by a local governing board and 
receiving ^ome state assistance, Bmployee bargaining units and 
professionali^ation of management irill remove the last vestiges of 
paternaliss. Although the economy controls the job market, the 
community college irill continue in the field of adult education and 
will attempt to effect firner liaisons with proprietary schools* in 
terms of cttrriculay short^terOf non-seguential^ modular courses will 
gain ground while credit for ejipsrience practices will diminish. The 
current practice of institutions offering similar programs or 
duplicating services will persist and become an e7en greater problen. 
The job of instruction will depart fron the present model and more 
part-timers, para^professionals^ and 40*hour*a-week-do*lt'all 
instructors vrill have their efforts supplemented by a vary few 
£ull*tlme faculty* (JDS) 
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WILL THmE BI A CCMMUNITV COLLIQE 1^ THE YEAR 2000? 

We worry a lot about the coMunity coliage at UCLA. My aasoclatts 
at the Clearinghouse for Junior CQllegegi Florence Brawer and John 

Losibardl, and I look at the co^msity college in different waySi Johti is 
a former president of a cpmaiinlty CQllegei new retired ^ and he sees the 
college from an administrator's viewpQlntp Florence Is a paychologiat 
who sees the institution in terms of itg people » My own specialty is 
currieuluo and inetructiojil I ask the quesiionj "Who's learning what fr^m 
whom?" Accordingly we queatlon every issue from different perspectivai , 
Our interpretations vai'yi blend, and integrate* Hy prognosis for the 
conmunlty colleie in the y^ar 2000, then, is an asalgam of all our 
perceptions. 

A book of esaays enCitled The Lives_of g Cell by Louis Thomas came 
out sevtTal years ago. Thomaa defined three levels of technology lii 
aiidlclkie. One he defined as a large tody of non- technology which consists 
of tiding patients over through diseaees that are not under control. Here 
the doctor's time is spent just caring for, or standing by. At the next 
level of technology is a half-way point In which the physician maintaius 
control over a disease or merely postpones deach. Organ transplants fall 
into this category. Hanaieisent of heart disem^^e is another eKample. 
TMj level of half-way technology ^ a sort cf taking care of problems , 
requires a continued e?',pansion of hogpital facilities ana of trained 
peoplep We don't know how to prevent the diseaieSt but we do know how to 
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mitigate tlielr affects* The third lavel of taehnology that Thomas proposes 
leads to genuinely decisive aationSi actions tlmt make m difference. For 
esc^ple, the cost of imuQliatlen for prsventlve medl€lne tm exceedingly 
modest 1q comparison to taking care of the diaeasi after It's already 
progressed. 

Edu&atlsQ Ig not mediainei but there are some parallels. EducaCion^ 
like medielas* Is a teehnolQgy, It includeg a eerps of prof isslonals 
miciistefing ta cileats* Just as physicians argue over what conatlcutes 
the "heaithy" person* educaCDra question deflaltions of the "learned" 
perion« Nearly all professlOQal educators opend their time practicing at 
the first and second levels of tectmology* For example, a very sizeable 
effort in aduQatioa is expanded in juat itanding hy^ maintaining custody 
over the cliaocs. SpmetimeM it's called babysltclngj waiting for the 
people to grow up and gat out fro® under your care. Another large effort 
la to remedy dafects occasioned by earlier neglect. Every level of sehool 
is involved in something called r medial learning, attempting to teech 
people what they were supposad to have leaTned at an earlier place ^ That's 
the r^edy of defects, like heart disease maiflcenance. The third level of 
technology? In education it Is practically non-existent* We are not about 
to discover the sertmsi the Imoiuniiatlony the inoculation against Ignorance. 
We're not about to discover the philoiopher's stone that can transmute bast 
ignorance Inta the gold of knowledge. We maintain custody ove\Tt wa con^ 
tlnually try to remedy the difacts. In the naxt Ewanty-five years there 
will be nothlfag l ike a breakthrough In knowledge * no serum or other trick 
for creating liarned people^ Practically all the education research and 
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development now Is iavolvgd with atudyina and recomandlng changes In 
organlElBi maintaining the fora of th& schools. research on how 

to modify school sysf ims* the hQipitals of our prafaisloti, not on what it 
wo\ild take ts create a learoei population, 

Wa cm anticipati lone changaSf noi occasioned educational R ^ D, 
hut by social pressures origlnatittg QUteide the achooLa* For aKamplg, 
there ig a tr-iditit^n In the United States that a young peraon goes to 
school in the af Ighborhood elementary schooi. As he gets older he moves 
to larger sch-jilSt prQ|feielvely further away froin home. He goes from 
the nalshhorhood eleaentary school to the middle school that aggregates 
from a £^^: neighborhoods to the secandary school that is yet larger and 
takes itQU a wider tegionp and eventually to college that takes him out 
of his home city into perhaps another end of the country* Now that 
pattern ia chanfing* No longer do wi see progressively more dlitant 
schooling. Rlgher edueatlon tot most itudents is taking place in the 
neighborhood. Most coamunity collegia are offering classes in church 
baseaemti, storefronts p IWCA's, all types of nelghborhoQd locales. Much 
of what is offered is not like traditional higher education, but it is 
still baaod on like cartlf icates and credentials* We may see the pattern 
of progressively more distant education turned complately around, a 
reveriion to the neighborhood school where a person starts, moveg to the 
middle school and the secondary school, and uhen moves all the way back 
into his own neighborhood f^r his higher education. 

As to the question, *'Huw many coMunity colleges are there going to 
be in the year 2000?", the number will change. We anticipate that the 
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cownunlt^f college will expand wiEhln each state until the nuraber includes 
a caffipus within at least comuclng diitante oi nearly everyone, 90^95% of 
the people within that gtate. Several states have already reached that 
level of oacurlty in conmunlty college developfflent: Florldaj Washtngton, 
California, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, New York, It is ea&y to predict the 
nuaber of community collegea in all states using those "saturated" states 
as the model » Figure the nmaber of co^unity colleges they have in propor" 
tion to the population of those states, and prajeet it aiainat the area 
and population of the United States itself. If the number of collegei 
throughQut the nation expands to a comparable relationship with area and 
population as is now in Washington , Florida, and California* the United 
States will top out at 1400 institutions , or about 200 more than now and 
certainly fewer than many groups are predicting « 

That leveling of growth is predicated on two f actors* One is that 
the number of private colleges will continue to shrink, a likely occurrence. 
The other is that we stick with today's definition of cemunity collegei a 
less likely eventuality. The nittiber of colleges could change drastically 
on the upper side if we keep ra-defining what the coTOunlty college is, 
using the term community college to suggest a school organized under state 
or local control offering the first two years of poat-secondary work, plus 
technical and occupational programs ^ plus a variety of short courses, 
oodttlar sequences, and special progrOTS designed for special cOEmunity 
groups. The American Association of Comunlty and Junior Colleges Direetpry 
prior te 1972 was called the Junior College Directory . From 1972 to 1974 
It wm called the CoTOunity and Junior College DireetQr_y , and beginning last 
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year it has been Che Copmynltyi , Junior jtnd Technical College Dlfectory . 
If you bring in under the difinltiQn the technical college , the sErlctly 
Qccupacional trainlni eenter, then 1400 colleges could easily dQubla. 
But that'g not expansion in type. That's just expanaion in definition. 
There are already that many oore technical insCituteSi and with the major 
institutional aasoclatioa in ^erica trying to include thoge other kindg 
of Inatitutas under the rubric , the ntmbera go all out of shape • But by 
using the model of area/population and the comprehensive coi^unity college 
that offers pre-baGcalaureatep plus technical^ '^lus the coamunity serviaa 
center type of activity ^ the number 1400 should hold. 

We don't anticipate much of a change In organigatj.onal forms* The 
colleges new fall into four major organizational types: the private , 
Independent, or church-related college which haa been in a no^growth 
situation for the past fifteen years and which now atanda at about 
130*000 itudente and dropping. Another type im the two-year branch 
campus of the senior institution as found in Kentucky, South Carolina, 
and several other states* That seems not to be expanding much, A third 
type is Che college founded by the local school district and supparted 
locally with some assistance from the state. And the fourth type ia the ' 
state-level managed college. The local institution founded and organised 
by a local govornlng beard with some asslgtance from the state has become 
the dominant form. We anticipate that by the year 2000 that form will be 
so prominent that the others will be in the position in which private 
colleges are now* 
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Xnscltutlonal governaOQe ^111 show some modl£lcaClon by thg ym&t 2000. 
Local governing boards will probably aeill oparate much as thty do hdw. 
But management: Is whgfe th@ chgogas will occur, Manageaant In colleger 
will probably be even more than It Is now a prg(^asi of aQcQsmodaclon to 
contending forcei. ThaC ia» the last vestiges of patarnaltsm will have 
digappeared. There aire still chosa collages in small towns where the 
president Is the fachar^flgure mod sveryone shapes up according to his 
image* But Chat will probably be pushed to the aide because efflployee 
bargaining units wilL have movsd it out* We anticipate an dlmoit total 
disappearanca of pateraallsm, Wa look for a major rise in Che nmber and 
influence of f unctlonariei and bureaucrats who will have taken a place 
alongside the prof ess lonal educators because state and federal denands 
for data and Information to be ugad In cost accounting are going only 
straight up# When you need to aypply data from Che local institution to 
the state and federal agencies i that means administrators , that means 
bureaucrats t that means fuiictioaarieei and any other word ygu want to 
apply to people who are not educators but who are institutional managers^ 
The colleges will not be manaEed by amateurs ae they are now. A group of 
pro^eisional managers will have taken their place as a per^nant adjunct 
to the more archaic titles and roles of teacher » counselor » aiid dean^ 

A word about the curriculum and product of the community college* The 
colleges have already taken a lead in the transformation of education from 
manpower training to lifelong learnings They're in the adult education 
business all the way. The median age of the cos^unity college student In 
America is now 28* That's up from about 23 five years ago* But more 
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importantly, in the neKt twenty-five years the fiction that education can 
mitigate unemployTnent will have bien exposed for what it la. Educatore 
often talk ae though education controlled the Job market j claiming that 
manpower training programe alleviate unemployment* However, between 1972 
and 1974 1 two million people lost their jobs in this country. Did they 
forget how to work? In 1975, one-half million went back to work. Did 
they sudd#3nly re-learn their skills? Where la the educational system in 
all of this? It plays only a sfflall part; much bigger roles are played by 
other characteristics* The state of the econotay controls the job market, 
not the number of trained pyople available for work. This was demons trated 
dramatically durlni World War II, Suddenly ^ after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States was In the war* This nation needed trained workers for airplane 
factories I shipyards, and munitions factorlee. Programs sprang up; four 
weeks, six weeks, eight weeks, to train people and put them to work* 
When the need Is there, when the jobs are there, when the money la there, 
the trained people appear like dragon's teeth. Iducatlonal InstitutionB 
don't create jobs; they respond to the market* 

The communiCy college will continue to attempt to effect liaison 
with the proprietary schools. As a contemporary iKaople of the trend, 
Paaadena City College offers a certificate In coaoetology to people who 
have done their training at a beauty school a few blocks away. By 
arranging a contract between that school and the college, the cost of the 
training has been transferred from the Individual student to the taKpayers 
of the district* The college In turn is giving college certificates to 
the graduates* Iverything else remains the same. The students continue 
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to gQ CO school do^ Cha Bttm^ti Chey continue to learn and do their 
oosmetology In ths proprlecary collage « But bacauee of the contraQCual 
arrangamant with the district » the taxpayers are now paying for their 
training » and the atudents are gatting college degrees p a neat arrangement 
for all concerned^ Students benefit « the proprietor benelits, the collage 
benefits bacausa it raises the total number of enrolled students* 

How you know how the conunity colleges recently have had such great 
expansion, why their enrollments have gone up so dramatically whereaa 
enrollsiants in all of higher education have not moved as much. It's less 
an Increase In educational services provided than it la a definitional 
mgdlf Icatlont When the contract between Pasadena City College and Pasadena 
Beauty College was arranged » the student enrollfflent in Fasadena City College 
suddenly bec^a 350 students greater. What happened? A stroke of the pen 
added that many etudants to the comunlty college. The educational services 
provided to the people In the area changed not at all. Look for a greater 
nimiber of these types of contractual arrangemants in the coming years* By 
the year 2000* I would anticipate that practically all the proprietary 
school education In some districts will be taking place under these types of 
arrangements. 

Higher education has a precedent for thatt One hundred years agoi 
universities absorbed local architectural ateliers and art institutes and 
made thm part of their profassional training programs. Now practically all 
of the professional training in medicinei buslnessi Journalism, art» and 
architecture takes place in universities. The coomunity colleges are now 
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In a similar pfocesa of absorbing the cechnological crainlng in their 

The college^paraJ.lgl progrMas, the ae=callad transfer pragr«Ds that 
are like the first tftio years of college > may well undergo certain modlfi- 
oat ions. We anticipate that in order to maintain enrollments, these 
prograina will re-form rtround flexiblej modular, shorts current"interest 
courses. Today , for example, where the humanities are strong, they are 
centered on coursei such as Film Appreciation rather than Study of 
Literature, And vhere you find the Study of Literature, it*s not the 
traditional survey course^ It^s Science Fiction or Literature for Women. 
It*e a epeclal-intereat, f requently-lesa-than^a'-semester^long , modular , 
non'sequentlal cgurse. 

Here*! a blurring of lines between education and enter talnaent ^ 
Think of the college that offers a credit course In a traditional area of 
study, humanities, sciences, social sciences, cofflmunlcationei and think 
of the other events that take place on the campus, an art exhibit, 
musical recital, lecture series, colloquium, film series. As the eourses 
get shorter on the one hand and as the college beglna offering credit for 
attendance at the film series, recitals, concerts, or exhibits on the 
other, the two come together. One is now called co^unlty garvlces 
because the film series is open to the publie for a nominal charge. The 
other is called a credit course because the student must come In, enroll, 
pay his fees, and attend for a prescribed period of time. But as those 
courses get shorter and move into association with community entertalmienc 
the lines between the course for credit and the comiunicy service, 
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recreational, or cultural activity begin to blur. The two come together. 
By the year 2000 that process will have become so pronounced that it will 
be difficult to discern the differences between a course and a co^unity/ 
recreational or entertainment activity. Colleges that were offering Huiic 
History and Appreciation and getting no takers because it was an eighteen- 
week course for credit, are finding people flocking in to a two-^week 
intensive module called Twentieth Cantury iights and Sounds. What's the 
difference between that and music appreciation? Is it labeling? Packag- 
ing? Timing? 

A current phenomenon that will not expand is that of awarding credit 
for experience. At present this is a subterfuge whereby the community 
college district obtains reimbursMient from its state or district funding 
agency by awarding credit for something that a person has learned or done 
elsewhere. But by doing so, the coamunity college is In effect surrendering 
its'ctufflp card. Why should someone come to the college at all? Because 
the United States is and continues to be a credentlaled society* People 
need certificates, degrees, credits, the conrounity college needs average 
daily attendance in order to get its funding | the body of a person design 
natad as a student because he's registered must be in proximity to the body 
of a certificated instructor in order for the institution to receive its 
mon^y* How far can you go with credit for experiencef A person cemei to 
the college and says, "I've already traveled and I've already learned; I 
already know all of those things. Here is the evidence that I know it| 
give me a certificate. Give me a degree," Suddenly colleges have no basis 
for funding. What they have done is to surrender the only thing that they 
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;> have to offer, a eartlfieaEa, We're looking for dlminutten of awarding 
credit for expgrltBce for just chat reason* 

V A word about InsEiEutloaal roanageamnt, the bigiast pteblam for 
: Goiamunity eollegei in the next twenty-five years will be the ^tter of 
.sorting OU& who supposed to do whae for whoa. At present ths public 
schools through their adult divisions s the universities through their 
extension canters, and the conunlty colleges are all offering the §we 
prograas to ehe same Qllents, In many places this is still gentlmanlys 
and we don't like t© talk about It. But a variety of institutions are 
all in compeEition for the same people and the same pile of noniy. In 
some places the arguments as to which of these institutional entltiii is 
to offer which types of prograas In the saae area has become rather 
heated « This is and will become even mort so a major institutional-level 
problem in the coming years. Who's going to offer what and where? Fund- 
ing is based on people in attendance. Fundli^ runs through Institutional 
channels; it dogs not run through educational channels* The idea that ' 
people will be awarded dollars as individuals to go and spend at the 
institution of their choice » the lo-called voucher plan* is not |oing to 
get off the ground. It came up a few years ago and got shot down. 
Institutions protect their territories* They don* t want the money going 
directly to the public to spend where they want* 

The community college has nioved away from the fiction that it's 
governed by its faculty members, In the university the belief that the 
faculty are in charge Is still prevalent. We're slawer to learn, Coa-- 
munity colleges incriasingly in the next decades. will be manaied by 
•■ ■ ■ 11 /■ 



hon-academlc Institutional aanagars* ,Tbis is not neesssarlly pejorative* 
I don't mean to put these people in the seme categoify with the bureaucrat 
or functionary that I roentloiitd earlier as seeded lo great numbers to provide 
the data to the extsrnal agefieies* But the idea that the faculty run th€ ; 
college is Just about out* Those of you who are working as faculty members 
know what I mean* Goodp bad, put your own interpretation on it, it's 
happening. . 

The instructor Who is no longer Involved in govtrnanea will be one of 
many people performing all the tasks other than management. That s the^^^^ 
currant high sohool model. The Institution will be managed by non^acadeinlc 
personnel. The instruetor will go In the elasiro^, shut the door, and dp 
his thing while all the major decisions that affeet his life are happening 
outside hlsclassroom, 

A second type of Inittuctor will be the full-£lma highly paid program . 
head or laboratory manager working with a corps of hourly-rate instructors, r 
pari-professlonal aides t and laboratory technicians. Whan I say highly pald^ 
the person who operates as an insttuctlQnal manager will be earning tody's ^ 
equivalent of $35,000 a year. One highly paid profesMional person and 
twenty or thirty others managing an entire program. 

k third type will be the 40«hour--a-week do-lt'-all-yourself instructor 
in a graded occupational curriculum such as Is now seen in regional or area , 
voeatlonal centers. This does not mean that we -re expecting to teach twelve'^: 
hours and are fighting to get nine hours. These are 40-'hour-a-week employees 
Thay go in and they open up the shop and they stay there all day. And 
they're called teachers. 



Anothar type of inacructor will be the part-timer who will bt imployed 
arid dismissed in aceordanca with the denand for his services * This ig the 
pareon who is now called the part-^tlme faculty meabet who has no security 
of employotnt, no conctnuing contract, no rights to hli position^ and Is 
paid at a rata ©£ seaewhere below 40% of the £ull--tlma faculty mgmbir for 
delag the saiaa amount ©f classroom teaching* By the year 2000 there will 
be districts made up entirely of non-acadimlc inatitutieaal managers and 
part-time hourly rate instructors* The so-callad full-time faculty member 
who Is on an annual contract, with job security lad tenurep will have di§^ 
appeared frois those placti. Thg entire state of Vermont now hai no full-- 
time continuing contract comunity collage Instructors, 

With that 1 will stgpi I am sorry I have no inspirational message 
for you J no uplifting upward-and-onward wordi to offer those of you who 
have a sincare coraaitment to the co^unlty college # 1 characteriie myself 
as a full-tline dedicated worrier about Che Institution with which I am 
closely affiliated. 
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